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PREFACE 


The preparation of this bulletin has been a project of the 
entire staff of the Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Women under the direction of an editorial committee. 
Students in the Department were given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate and contribute through a student symposium on ‘The 
Future Teacher Evaluates Her Chosen Profession.” See page 32. 

The staff of the Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Women wishes to thank those Illinois educators who 
gave so generously of their time and thought to make possible 
the section on “Physical Education in Illinois”: Maura Conlisk, 
Assistant State Director of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety; George N. Wells, Superintendent, Bloomington Public 
Schools; F. H. Dolan, Superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School; Z. H. Dorland, Superintendent, Streator Public 
Schools; and J. W. Carrington, Director of Laboratory School 
Experiences, Illinois State Normal University (previously Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Appointments). 


Editorial Committee : 


Miriam M. Duncan 
Bernice Frey 
Miriam Gray, Chairman 
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The Philosophy of Teacher Preparation 
in Physical Education 


EsTHER FRENCH 


The sole concern of Illinois State Normal University is the preparation 
of teachers. Its graduates and faculty are justifiably proud of the standards 
it has maintained as a professional school throughout the years and desire 
that its program continue to improve. A continual evaluation of the pro- 
gram in light of current philosophies of education is essential if the 
purpose for which the teachers’ colleges were established is to be fulfilled, 
namely: to prepare teachers who can and will promote the common 
welfare through educating youth for intelligent and social minded 
participation in a democratic society. 

In 1944-1945, the Professional Affairs Committee of Illinois State 
Normal University arranged a series of forums to develop and to state the 
philosophy underlying teacher-education. The papers' presented by 
selected faculty members at those forums were published and are worthy 
of further study. The chairman of that committee, Stella Henderson, 
expressed the hope that the faculty would continue “to examine our 
program of teacher-education and take the steps necessary to see to it 
that our students are graduated not only with the scholarship so necessary 
to successful teaching, but with the enthusiasm, professional consciousness, 
and professional spirit, which, it is the belief of many of us, can result 
only from having attended a professional school where the purpose of 
public education is kept continually in the foreground.’’* 

The Department of Health and Physical Education for Women 
welcomes the opportunity to examine its program in the light of the 
philosophy of the University and to state what it is doing at present toward 
meeting its goal, which is the preparation of superior teachers. Recogniz- 
ing that constant re-evaluation is essential, members of the staff invite sug- 
gestions that will be of assistance in improving the program, The need 
for good physical education teachers is so urgent and the effect of such 
teachers is so great that it should be the concern of all educators. 

Physical education is a dynamic area of the total educational program, 
with the same general goal as that of other learning experiences in the 
school ; that goal is the well-rounded development of all children and youth 
as responsible citizens in a democratic society. Physical education is a way 
of education through physical activities and experiences which are selected 
and conducted to enable the individual to develop and maintain maximum 
physical efficiency, to acquire useful skills, to conduct himself in socially 
acceptable ways, and to enjoy wholesome recreation. 

The philosophy of the physical education teaching profession today 
is considerably broader than that of our predecessors who held that the aim 





1The Philosophy of Teacher Education.” Illinois State Normal University 
Bulletin, Vol. XLIII (September, 1945), No. 194. , 
2Ibid., p. 6. 








of physical education was to train the body and, at the same time, that the 
aim of education in general was to train the mind. Just as educators in 
other areas have discovered that there is danger in expecting an automatic 
transfer of “book learnings” to the problems of daily living, physical 
educators have found that exercising the body is not sufficient and that 
mere exercise, no matter how carefully selected and administered, does 
not automatically result in better living. Modern society has brought 
severe demands upon emontional and nervous stability. To live well 
today, one must be able to get along well with others, control emotions, 
and find outlets for self-expression. The individual and society are so 
interdependent in a truly democratic society that all areas of education 
must serve to guide the individual in meeting his human needs and in 
developing a real concern for the welfare of all. 

Youth has many needs that are served through physical education. 
Space limitations permit the mention of only a few. The need for activity, 
for example, is a tremendous force which drives youth to vigorous 
physical play, to creative effort, to investigation, to social gaiety, to work, 
to travel, in fact, to anything exciting and active. All youth has a need 
for activity suited to interests, abilities, and physical condition. The need 
for self-discovery is another need that can be served through broad 
programs of physical education. Gymnasiums, play fields, and club rooms 
serve as excellent laboratories where youth can experiment in discovering 
latent powers. The very nature of physical education is conducive to 
working and playing with others. At all ages, the need exists for 
companionship and satisfying human relationships. Youth’s need for 
companionship is best served where there is a warm climate of friendly 
helpfulness. 

Physical education teachers have accepted the responsibility of working 
toward the goal of the well-rounded development of all children and youth 
as responsible citizens in a democratic society. Knowing that democracy 
depends upon the appreciation of the inherent worth and dignity of all 
human beings, those teachers are concerned with the personal development 
of their students and with their ability to accept responsibility and to make 
good use of democratic procedures. The ability to use democratic proce- 
dures is not acquired over night and the immature cannot be expected 
to acquire this ability without wise guidance and gradual induction into 
the assuming of responsibilities. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education for Women at 
Illinois State Normal University has participated during the past two 
years in a national study of democratic procedures in physical education. 
Students and faculty members in the department have evaluated their own 
and departmental procedures in the light of present practices and of the 
steps that need to be taken for improvement. This department is determined 
that its graduates will give to democracy not only “lip service” but real 
service based on a belief in it as a way of living, reinforced through 
the study of democratic procedures and the implementation of democratic 
practices. 
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Physical Education in Illinois 


—THE VIEWPOINT OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


I 
F. H. DoLAN* 


Heaith and physical education in Illinois high schools is legally the 
most important subject in the curriculum, since it alone is required for 
four years. However, the eminence which this subject now enjoys is due 
not so much to the efforts of the instructors as it is to the action of the 
legislature after viewing the results of the physical examinations of in- 
ductees in the last war. Despite compulsory legislation, many admini- 
strators are giving only token compliance to the provisions of the health 
and physical education law, largely because they have never been convinced 
that health and physical education has the stature of other subjects in the 
curriculum. This lack of acceptance, it seems to me, is due more to the 
instructors than to the administrators. Every administrator knows that 
health is one of the most important objectives, if not #4e most important 
objective, of education, yet the impression many administrators have of 
health and physical education as a subject in the school program is condi- 
tioned by the type of instructors with whom they have been either blessed 
or cursed. Health and physical education has fallen into disrespect in many 
quarters because the instructors were either too poorly prepared or too in- 
different to plan properly and supervise each day's activities. The in- 
structors failed to require the same compliance of their students as did 
other members of the faculty and disregarded the pattern of grade distribu- 
tion accepted by the school. 

Health and physical educat‘on teachers have every student in the school 
in the palms of their hands—five days a week for four years! They have a 
golden opportunity to sell their program to the students, faculty, and 
administration. Here are some suggestions on how good teachers are 
doing it. 

TEACHER. The mechanical preparation of a health and physical edu- 
cation teacher is relatively easy for a teacher training institution, and in my 
opinion the subject matter training is now done very well. I am of the 
opinion, however, that this subject matter preparation equips a teacher for 
only about two-fifths of her future job. Granted that a teacher must be 
able to show students how to do a physical activity, there are many other 
factors that contribute to teaching success. It is more difficult to handle 
forty to sixty girls in a large gymnasium than it is to teach twenty or thirty 
students seated at desks in a classroom. The former situation requires a 
teacher who really likes children, likes her subject, has enthusiasm, can 
lead a group without trampling on them, can obtain the acceptance and re- 
spect of her students, sets an example of personal cleanliness, exercises 
constant watchfulness over the girls from the time they first enter the 
dressing room until they have taken their showers, keeps accurate and com- 


* Superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
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plete records of the accomplishments of the girls so that she can grade 
objectively, and takes a real pride in her program as it affects her girls. 

PROGRAM. Teachers are now prepared to set up a four-year 
gram. To set up such a program is not too difficult. The program should be 
graded so that a senior is not following the same program as a freshman. 
As an administrator I am not too much interested in the specifics of the 
program, but I am interested in the objectives. I think a girl who has had 
our years of health and physical education should have a good background 
of health information and habits, should have physical coordination, grace- 
ful movement, erect carriage, personal cleanliness, and should have learned 
to give and take in competitive games. 

CONCLUSION. Health and physical education is still working for 
acceptance and recognition. Its ultimate place in the school program will 
depend almost entirely on what kind of teachers are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching this subject to our girls. The lack of general 
faculty acceptance of health and physical education has been due chiefly 
to the faculty’s past experience with health and physical education teachers 
who have been poorly prepared and who have demonstrated lack of 
organization and absence of objectives. This impression must and can be 
corrected. There are large high schools in this state in which health and 
physical education has the same acceptance and recognition as any other 
subject in the curriculum, in which the classes are graded, in which the 
program of studies is built around the health and physical education classes, 
in which the distribution of grades is such that the health and physical 
education grades are included in all honor computations, and in which 
the health and physical education teachers actually ‘belong’ to the faculty! 
We are now at the crossroads, andi the direction we shall take is in the 
hands of our health and physical education teachers! 


Il 
Z. H. DoRLAND* 


During the past ten or fifteen years the emphasis upon the educa- 
tional aspects a significance of physical education has dominated its 
philosophy and has exerted a aed influence upon its practices. Students 
in the field of physical education have been increasingly stressing the thesis 
that physical lain is a phase of general education and as such should 
be devoted to the achievement of the purposes of education by methods 
and procedures which are educationally sound. This new philosophy has 
necessitated a change in the aims, objectives, and practices in the curriculum 
of the secondary schools and has given rise to many problems. Fortunately, 
the physical educators have resorted to a scientific attitude and have sought 
answers to problems through research. Out of the large amount of research 
of recent years there is evolving a sound educational program in physical 
education. 

Today, we cannot think of physical education without considering 
health education. In many high schools the department is known as the 
health and physical education department, not just the physical education 





* Superintendent, Streator Public Schools 
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department. In such schools the program in health and physical education 
may be defined as all the physical conditions, experiences, information, 
and counsel in and outside of school which produce desirable changes in 
personal and community health. Thus defined, health and physical edu- 
cation is clearly recognized as a continuous series of learning experiences 
built around the whole life of the pupil. Under such a program provision 
will be made for systematic health instruction, a total program of health 
services, a complete curriculum in physical education and recreation, and 
proper instruction in ‘the area of mental hygiene. 

KIND OF TEACHER NEEDED. The kind of teacher needed to 
carry out the program outlined above must, of necessity, be a graduate of a 
four-year college program in which she has been well trained in biological 
science, hygiene, elementary anatomy, adolescent psychology, counseling, 
and guidance. Obviously, the teacher, to succeed in this type of program, 
must develop skills and attitudes in the various games and activities and 
must master the teaching methods and techniques that will insure reason- 
able success in developing similar skills and interests on the part of her 
students. Courses in recreation and life saving should be an integral part of 
her training. Summer camp work during the college years would be excel- 
lent experience for the prospective teacher of girls’ physical education. 

The teacher training institutions of Illinois, for the most pert. are 
doing an excellent job preparing teachers in health and physical education. 
The teachers coming out of the colleges the past few years have exhibited 
a wholesome philosophy of education that encompasses the whole school 
and not just a single department as was common a few years ago. The 
teachers of physical education are interested in the total curriculum of the 
high school and are constantly endeavoring to integrate their program in 
health and physical education with other subject areas especially in 
science, social science, and home economics. 

Health and physical education has arrived in the educational program 
and is no longer considered a fad or frill but instead it has become an 
essential part of the total educational experience of the secondary school 
pupil. 

Ill 
GeorGE N. WELLS* 

The girls have been neglected in the program of the public schools of 
Illinois. The program for girls should be based on human growth and dev- 
elopment rather than on subject matter. The major concern should be with 
the development of charm and personality, rather than with the develop- 
ment of formal skills alone. This statement does not mean that skills are 
unimportant. 

The physical education teacher should have charm and personality. 
She must be one who has physical well-being—a fine, wholesome person. 

Illinois State Normal University seems to be producing some of the 
quality that is needed for teachers of physical education for girls. Illinois 
needs more of the very finest teachers of health and physical education to 
work with the girls of the state. 


* Superintendent, Bloomington Public Schools 
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—THE VIEWPOINT OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR 
MAuRA CONLISK* 


There still seems to be a shortage of women physical education 
teachers in Illinois. This is true in both the elementary schools and the 
high schools. Undoubtedly more and more of our school children are 
receiving daily instruction in physical education from qualified physical 
educators. However, it should be noted that if facilities and pupil-teacher 
load are, to any extent, to approach the ideal, many more instructors— 
both men and women—will 4 needed. 

One healthy sign is the growing recognition as well as the sympathetic 
understanding among school people and community groups of the needs 
and characteristics of children at all age levels. There is undoubtedly a 
lag in planning effective well-rounded school curricula which will meet 
all these needs. 

Perhaps physical educators in the field should share the blame. 
Sound, acceptable programs in physical education that are progressive, 
balanced, and varied should be organized by the physical education 
teachers. These specialists should be interested in the total school curricu- 
lum and should exert every effort to understand the child better in relation 
to all his school experiences. Courses in guidance, personality development, 
principles of child growth and development, community health or health 
problems that would aid the teacher in a better understanding of the total 
child are of vital importance. It is only through this complete under- 
standing of the whole child and his total environment in relation to all 
the areas of the school curriculum that health and physical educators can 
contribute ro in providing rich and meaningful learning experiences 
for all boys and girls in our public schools. 


—THE VIEWPOINT OF THE PLACEMENT OFFICER 
J. W. CaRRINGTON* 


The Bureau of Appointments at Illinois State Normal University has 
never had enough candidates for women’s physical education positions 
to meet the demand in Illinois. From all indications this situation will 
exist for many years. With this shortage of well-educated physical edu- 
cation teachers goes the problem of finding teachers to meet the needs 
that vary so greatly in the types of physical education problems carried on 
in the schools of the state. 

It goes without argument that all schools want physical education 
teachers who are well-educated in their field so that they have a wide 
range of abilities and a thorough working knowledge of the basic principles 
of physical education, and who are efficient in carrying on the program. 
The graduates of the department of physical education at Normal Uni- 


* Assistant State Director of Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
* Director of Laboratory School Experiences, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 
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versity excel in these respects. Other articles in this bulletin will deal 
with the University program in operation. 

What are the characteristics that employing officers desire in applicants 
for positions? As indicated above, employing officers know the candidates 
are well-educated for carrying on a physical education program. Their 
main consideration is “What kind of persons are they?” They may not 
state the question in just these words; they are more likely to use such 
terms as personality,. competency in human relationships, ability to get 
along with people, leadership, and initiative. However, it all adds up to 
wanting a person who “knows her business” and at the same time can 
work with people in all the phases and activities of a public school 
program. 

The personal characteristic of physical education teachers that gets the 
most consideration can be best expressed by the word ‘femininity.’ These 
teachers will work with girls who, it is hoped, will develop into fine 
young women with attractive feminine qualities. Girls will be impressed 
by the qualities of their physical education teacher as shown through 
her mannerisms, ideals, conduct, dress, and grooming. In the past too 
many physical education teachers have had masculine mannerisms. The 
recent graduates are more feminine in appearance and manner. 

Employing officers want good faculty members. The day is past when 
any teacher can work in her own classroom or department and have little 
or no relationship with the rest of the faculty. Curriculum development 
programs are going on in all good schools and such projects depend upon 
the cooperation of a// faculty members. They require cooperative work 
with parents and other lay people and need individual teachers who can 
furnish leadership. Leadership demands teachers who have ideas and are 
willing to express them and who will accept assignments on committees 
as well as assume other responsibilities in working with groups. In short, 
teachers need to be competent in their special field, to understand and 
appreciate the contributions of all areas of public education, and to know 
and use the principles of group dynamics and democratic processes. 

With the development of large unit school districts in Illinois it was 
believed that there would be less demand for physical education teachers 
who would need to teach in some academic field, but the situation has not 
worked out this way. As of the present date, calls for physical education 
teachers who can also teach in other fields are in the office from Gibson 
City, Chenoa, LeRoy, Lexington, Watseka, Stockton, Auburn, Cissna Park, 
Maroa, and other Illinois cities. The calls will keep coming in. These are 
the types of school districts that Illinois State Normal University will 
always be serving; and if the boys and girls in these communities are to 
be given the type of physical education program to which they are entitled, 
they will need many teachers competent in two fields. The University 
must face this problem if it is to meet the needs of the field it serves. 

The academic subjects usually taught in combination with girls’ 
physical education are English, social science, biology, mathematics, and 
business education. Students preparing to become physical education 
teachers should also equip themselves to teach subjects in other fields. 
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Physical Education for Living and for Teaching 


ROSEMARY MCGEE AND RUTH H. RICHARDS 


An arrow that points in two directions in a chemical formula 
indicates an interaction between two elements. An arrow that points in two 
directions in the physical education program of a teacher education 
institution has significance and meaning as evidence of interaction between 
the two goals of personal growth and professional preparation. 

One direction indicated by the arrow points to the personal devel- 
opment of ail teachers, the production of integrated personalities possessed 
of those qualities which make for effective living in a democracy. A well- 
planned physical education program is concerned with the total develop- 
ment of each individual physically, socially, emotionally, and intellectually. 

The attainment of a high degree of physical and organic development 
remains a primary function of a physical education program. Physical 
efficiency implies the functioning of the neuromuscular system to the 
extent that daily physical tasks can be done with ease and skill without 
undue fatigue. Each girl or woman should reach a high level of physical 
development in terms of increased strength, endurance, and improved 
muscular and organic functioning. 

The social and emotional contributions of physical education are 
extremely important. Working with others in a cooperative, friendly, 
and profitable way contributes greatly to sucessful living, and informal 
classes in physical education afford countless opportunities for cooperative 
ventures. 

The young woman needs to know necessary facts and information 
about herself and to recognize the value of the various areas of the 
physical education program. One of the intellectual values of — 
education is a real understanding and appreciation of physical education 
and its contributions to personal growth and development. The recog- 
nition of the importance of recreation to a well-rounded life is an outgrowth 
of these understandings and appreciations which make possible intelligent 
selection of leisure-time activities. The educated girl needs t> have at her 
command enough skill in physical activity to enable her to enjoy doing 
it in both after-school and in-school living. The planned physical educa- 
tion program provides opportunity to learn and use skills and knowledges 
of physical activities suitable for recreation. 

The other end of the physical education arrow directs attention to 
the Se of all teachers, all of whom should have an 
understanding of physical education. All teachers need sufficient prepara- 
tion in physical education to enable them to take some part in the organized 
program of physical education. Specialized teachers are seldom available 
in the elementary grades, and prospective classroom teachers need to 
develop competencies in planning and directing programs of physical 
education for children. School administrators and special teachers need 
knowledges, appreciations, and skills necessary to assist in the physical 
education of children and to be able to relate learning materials of the 
program to the total learning experiences of the individuals. 
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A survey of the curricular offerings in physical education for teachers 
in preparation at Illinois State Normal University shows that both direc- 
tions indicated by the arrow are noted and followed. 

Recreational Activities 

Recreational activity offerings to all women students provide 
experiences in a varied physical education program. Students participate in 
many activities and become proficient enough in them to continue devel- 
opment in the ones they find most interesting. 

The required program of recreational activities for freshman and 
sophomore women includes the individual sports—tennis, table tennis, 
badminton, golf; the team sports—speedball, volley ball, basketball, and 
softball; rhythms; and body mechanics. This variety fulfills several 
purposes. Individual sports are particularly usable after college graduation. 
They develop the student's ability to make decisions and to rely on them. 
Team sports provide growth in group experiences and in the social 
qualities of leadership, ‘‘followership,” cooperation, and democratic 
conduct. They are popular with college girls because of previous high 
school participation and a relatively high development of skill as compared 
to other activities. The rhythms unit includes square dancing, social 
dancing, and folk dancing, which prove enjoyable to the students in class 
and in other college functions. The several forms of dance give many 
opportunities for social development through group experience, for the 
use of etiquette and social behavior, and for emphasis upon posture and 
poise. Body mechanics supplies additional posture development and 
includes the practical skills of walking properly, lifting economically, and 
relaxing easily. 

There are usually 2 few girls who, for physical reasons, cannot 
participate in the regular program. Restricted and modified activities 
offered to these students take into account their limitations and aim to 
teach them activities within their capabilities. Archery, table games, square 
dance calling, and tabie tennis are examples of the program content 
designed to care for their physical and recreational needs. 

In addition to the basic program previously described there are 
several elective courses available to all students. Folk and social dance is 
selected by many elementary education and music majors as well as by 
students majoring in physical education. Elementary modern dance accom- 
modates all students interested in this art and movement form. Swimming 
and diving classes provide instruction for non-swimmers, unskilled swim- 
mers, and those with certain physical handicaps. Advanced courses in 
swimming, life saving, and water safety may be elected by the more skilled 
swimmer. These added electives contribute to the flexibility of the re- 
quired activity program and provide for the specialized interests of some 
students. 

Many objectives of the recreational activity program are realized in 
all of these offerings. The real enjoyment obtained from actual parti- 
cipation in an activity is one example. More specific objectives are 
obtained in particular phases of the program. In general, the physical 
education received in this program of recreational activities he the 
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students the opportunity to equip themselves better as future teachers 
and to enhance their development as individuals. 
Preparation of Classroom Teachers in Physical Education 

Since teachers in the elementary schools are confronted with the 
——— of teaching physical education, they should be as interested 
and as capable in providing instruction in this as in any other area of the 
curriculum. Preparation for teachers at this level includes courses in 
physical education for elementary schools and rhythms for elementary 
schools. These courses provide a broad knowledge and a reasonable degree 
of skill in the teaching of physical education activities for children, in- 
cluding playground and classroom games, modified team games, stunts and 
tumbling, and rhythms. The materials in rhythms include fundamentals 
and creative ryhthms as well as traditional singing games and folk dances 
suitable for elementary children. These courses place considerable emphasis 
on the implications to children’s neuromuscular, organic, emotional, social, 
and intellectual development and to the understanding of learning 
sequences in fundamental physical skills. Program planning, techniques 
of teaching, leadership, and guidance are carefully considered in their 
relationship to child growth and development, lesson planning, and the 
appraisal and evaluation of pupil achievement. An equivalent course in 
methods and materials in physical education stresses factors essential to 
program planning and teaching physical education on the secondary level 
Through these courses the classroom teacher, physical education teacher, 
and administrator all develop deeper understandings and appreciations of 
the planned program for children. 

Courses in recreation and camping make it possible to develop leader- 
ship abilities in those areas. School teachers, other than the physical 
education specialist, have innumerable opportunities for part-time and 
seasonal positions in recreation and camping. Teachers of art, dramatics, 
industrial arts, music, physical education, and other interested teachers 
can become more effective recreation leadets by aquiring a concept of the 
philosophy of recreation, practical experiences in leadership, and an 
understanding of the methods of organizing and conducting group act- 
ivities. All school personnel are often expected to share responsibilities 
with recreation and camping agencies of both school and community in 
promoting and co-ordinating a satisfying program of recreation for the 
children, youth, and adults of the community in which they live and work. 
Supplementary Provisions for Participation 

The Women’s Recreation Association, of which all women students 
are members, sponsors many events on the social calendar of the school. 
It promotes and, in cooperat‘on with the staff of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education for Women, helps to conduct a program of intra- 
mural and extramural activities, clubs, and recreational events. Sport heads, 
club representatives, and faculty sponsors work together to provide instruc- 
tion and organize participation in a varied program. Team sport intra- 
murals are organized in leagues for tournament play so that the greatest 
possible number of girls can participate in competition. Field hockey, 
speedball, volley ball, basketball, and softball; archery, tennis, badminton, 
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table tennis, and golf; outing club, beginning and advanced swimming, 
square dancing, and social dancing comprise the year’s program. 

Skilled players are given the opportunity to participate in an extra- 
mural sports program. Extramural participation is possible in field hockey, 
basketball; volley ball, softball, archery, badminton, golf, and tennis. 
Players attend sport days on neighboring campuses and also invite other 
college teams to the Illinois State Normal campus for inter-school compe- 
tition. The extramural phase of the Women’s Recreation Association 
program provides opportunities for desirable social contacts with other 
college women who have similar interests and offers a competitive chal- 
lenge for the highly skilled players whose needs are not completely met 
in the intramural program. 

Other events sponsored by the Women’s Recreation Association do 
not place so much emphasis on the sports areas. These include camping 
trips, all-school square dances, co-ed hayrides, playnights, coke hours, 
set-acquainted picnics, teas, alumnae luncheons, and banquets. The purpose 
of the organization, in offering such a broad program, ts to interest every 
girl in participating sometime during the year in one or more of the sports 
seasons and social functions. 

Students organize and carry out an extensive program, giving 
numerous chances for leadership and responsibility development. Students 
plan and conduct sport days in selected activities, officiate games, plan 
seasonal week-end camping trips for large groups, and produce annual 
modern dance programs. These examples indicate the variety of experi- 
ences through which students can grow and develop. 

The Orchesis dance club offers to every student year-round instruction 
and participation in modern dance techniques and composition. Individual 
development and creative group work, the two goals of Orchesis, are of 
equal value to the future teacher who is both a person concerned with 
her own growth and a teacher concerned with the growth of her students. 
The opportunity for public performance climaxes the creative growth of 
Orchesis members as individuals in a dance group and as participants in 
a democratic group effort. 

The arrow which points toward personal growth signifies the indi- 
vidual opportunities for fullest development in such qualities as initiative, 
cooperation, good sportsmanship, enjoyment, Creativeness, and social 
adjustment. The arrow which points toward teacher preparation 
represents a knowledge and appreciation of the needs of children and a 
provision for developmental activities, for joyous happy play experiences. 
and for desirable group relationships. The two goals of personal growth 
and professional preparation not only interact one with the other but are 
synthesized in the fundamental aim of the total development of the teacher 
in preparation. 
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Undergraduate Professional Preparation of 
Women Teachers of Physical Education 


MARGARET M. DUNCAN AND MIRIAM GRAY 


The program for women students preparing to teach physical educa- 
tion is developed on the concept that the teacher of physical education must 
represent those qualities of the educated, well-adjusted person which are 
essential to all teachers. In addition, she must be highly competent to teach 
children and youth through the medium of the activities and experiences 
provided by physical education. This philosophy underlies the procedures 
followed throughout the processes of recruitment and selective admission 
of students, counseling during the undergraduate years, and the entire pro- 
gram of preparation. Placement services and in-service follow-up of 
teachers for the purpose of the improvement of teaching supplement prep- 
aration on the undergraduate level. 

The program of teacher education at Illinois State Normal University 
starts with the first contacts made with high school students who express a 
desire to become teachers. Recruitment and selection are based upon the 
tenet that every institution of higher education engaged in the preparation 
of teachers should secure the best potential teachers and leaders. Persons 
selected should possess the personal qualifications needed to carry out their 
functions as teachers with the greatest degree of effectiveness. 

Those in charge of recruitment procedures consider the essential im- 
portance of secondary school administrators and teachers, alumnae, and 
students of the University as sources of information and guidance for the 
prospective student. Since the student should select the college as well as 
being selected by the college, the recruitment program includes pre-enrol- 
Iment counseling by representatives of the University. Factual information 
is made available to interested high school students regarding the require- 
ments for entrance and preparation, the qualifications of the faculty, the 
facilities available, the coordinated curriculum and student activity pro- 
gram, and opportunities to be found in the community for work and rec- 
reation. Concerted efforts are made to select those high school students 
who show greatest promise as future teachers, and to re-direct, toward 
areas in which they may achieve success, the interests of those who do not 
meet the requirements for admission." 

The Department of Health and Physical Education for Women pub- 
lishes descriptive materials for distribution to prospective students. These 
materials explain the requirements of preparation, the course of study, the 
qualifications of the faculty engaged in teacher education, and placement 
opportunities in the field of physical education and recreation. Prior to 
enrollment, personal interviews are arranged with candidates for admis- 
sion. Whenever possible, conferences are held with parents to further 
parental approval of the choice of a career and to increase understanding 
of teaching as a profession. 


1Teacher Recruitment.” Illinois State Normal University Bulletin, Vol. 
XLV (July, 1947), No. 105. 
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Criteria for the qualifications and preparation of prospective teachers 
of physical education are determined by standards established for all 
teachers. Specific recommendations for undergraduate professional prepa- 
ration of teachers of physical education have been funiaed by out- 
standing educational leaders as a part of the nation-wide effort to improve 
the preparation of teachers in this field.? An annual workshop conducted 
in the state of Illinois furthers the implementation of the recommended 
standards in all teacher education institutions in the state. Members of 
the Department of Health and Physical Education for Women participate 
actively in this planning group which subscribes to the recommendations 
of the National Conference report. Departmental policies and procedures 
reflect coordinated efforts to improve all aspects of the teacher education 
program, including the guidance of students toward professional attitudes 
and growth during their entire undergraduate experiences. 

A departmental advisory program, supplementing the general coun- 
seling program of the University, provides individual guidance for each 
student throughout the four years of undergraduate preparation. Advisors 
assist students with personal problems, scholastic difficulties, and the selec- 
tion of a program of studies which will meet individual interests and 
needs while satisfying the University and departmental requirements for 
graduation. 

The curriculum includes three broad areas of study representing a 
continuous and coordinated program of general education, professional 
education, and specialized education in physical education. This curriculum 
is designed to accomplish three general purposes: first, to provide the per- 
sonal enrichment accompanying experiences in the arts and sciences, histor- 
ical and cultural development, and the basic skills of communication; 
second, to insure the understandings and skills which are developed 
through actual experiences with children, study of their developmental 
needs and characteristics, and mastery of the principles of teaching; third, 
to develop the specific skills, attitudes, and abilities necessary to the 
teaching and guidance of children and youth through the activities of the 
physical education program. 

The program in general education attempts to accomplish the first 
purpose by providing experiences in the basic skills of communication 
through courses in English composition, literature, and fundamentals of 
speech ; cultural experiences and knowledges through music and art apprec- 
iation ; understandings of history and the social sciences through courses in 
civilization and American history; knowledges of science through natural 
science survey; and a background of mental and physical health through 
general psychology and hygiene. 

The curriculum in professional education, which accomplishes the 
second purpose, begins in the freshman year with readings and observation 
of the teaching of children, progresses through the next three years with 
educational psychology, American public education, school and community 


2Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation. The National Conference. Chicago: The Athletic 
Institute, 1948. 
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relations, and selected courses in education and psychology, and is consum- 
mated in the student teaching experience of the senior year. 

The third purpose is achieved by specialized preparation in physical 
education which covers a wide range of skills and learnings in the many 
facets of the field. Required courses provide opportunities to acquire skills 
in individual and team sports, stunts and tumbling, body mechanics, and 
several kinds of dance. Organization and conduct of classes, planning and 
presentation of instruction, and principles of teaching are coordinated with 
these courses. Required theory courses increase the knowledge of curric- 
ulum and instruction for elementary and secondary school programs, organ- 
ization and administration, corrective physical education, anatomy, physi- 
ology, and kinesiology. Elective courses make possible improved skills and 
additional knowledges in dance, officiating of sports, swimming, first aid, 
recreation and camping, physical education for the handicapped, history and 
principles of physical education, and the evaluation of motor performance. 

Throughout the undergraduate years continuous stress is placed on 
the responsibilities of the prospective teacher toward the children who are 
to be taught, the qualities desired in those children, and the necessity for 
alertness to possibilities for socio-civic and personal development. This em- 
phasis conforms with the concept that the teacher in American schools of 
today is the key factor in the development of the kind of children and 
youth needed to make the citizens of tomorrow. Accordingly, the demands 
of school and society for the high quality of leadership needed to guide 
children and youth toward competent, intelligent, and informed partici- 
pation in a democratic society determine the qualifications of the teacher 
who will supply that leadership. 

Physical education occupies a place as one aspect of the total program 
of education. The report of the National Conference recognizes this con- 
cept in the following statement: 


The development of socially acceptable and personally rewarding be- 
havior takes place through group interaction. Physical education 
activities under good leadership provide situations where democratic 
group processes may be experienced. Self-discipline, adherence to 
accepted rules, support of one’s teammates, knowledge that other 
members are in turn giving support, and sacrifice of self to the wel- 
fare of the group are acquired in an atmosphere charged with emo- 
tion. The well-integrated and socially accepted youth, who will be 
developed in part through such experiences, is the potential group- 
minded citizen of a democratic society. 

The future teacher should, therefore, understand the purpose of 
teacher education. While it is imperative that participation in sports, games, 
and dancing be enjoyed by the individual, enjoyment alone is an inadequate 
basis for the selection of the teaching of physical education as a career. 
Paralleling enjoyment must be a sincere desire to teach these activities to 
boys and girls in order that they, in turn, may learn and enjoy the instruc- 
tional and recreational phases of physical education. 

Similarly, skillful performance and knowledge of the activities are 
not the sole requisites for successful teaching. Students must meet stand- 


3Ibid., p. 2. 
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ards of scholastic ability and socio-personal adjustment, show functional 
knowledge of the developmental characteristics and needs of children and 
youth, demonstrate ability to plan and conduct instructional and recrea- 
tional programs, and teach satisfactorily on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. In addition, students are encouraged to engage 
in voluntary service activities in the community and in youth organizations, 
and are assisted in securing placement as leaders in summer recreation 
and camp programs. 

Teaching facility develops through pre-service teaching experiences 
which are enlarged successively during the last two years of undergraduate 
preparation. Each student participates in the teaching of regular class work 
during the junior year under the supervision of qualified teachers. Teaching 
situations selected include participation on the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. The final step in undergraduate preparation for in- 
service teaching is that of student teaching in the laboratory schools of 
the University and in public and parochial schools. 

The responsibility of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education for Women and of Illinois State Normal University to the 
teacher continues throughout the entire period of in-service teaching of 
each individual. Personal contacts by representatives of the University 
and of the Department are supplemented by news-letters to alumnae, 
consultations over problems of a professional nature, encouragement 
toward graduate study, and stimulation to achieve the goals established 
during undergraduate preparation: maintenance of professional ethics, 
growth as a professional person, and dedication to the profession of 
teaching. 
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Laboratory Experiences Prior to Student Teaching 


BERNICE FREY 


Teaching experiences of a formal nature begin during the junior year 
of the physical education major. The required course Participation in 
Teaching Techniques gives the junior student an introduction to student 
teaching through a gradual induction into the responsibilities, duties, 
and satisfactions of teaching. In this course the student is assigned to 
various supervisors in activity classes. The junior is superivised by four 
different instructors during the year and has experiences at college, high 
school, and elementary levels. She spends eighteen weeks with college 
classes, nine weeks in high school, and nine weeks with elementary 
school children. 

The experiences obtained in these classes are many and diverse. 
The junior student has first-hand contacts with characteristics of different 
age levels and can compare the relative effects of different teaching methods 
with individuals varying in age. The supervisor guides the student's 
observations both by frequent conferences and casual comments. In the 
initial conference there is an explanation of the objectives of the activity 
and of the responsibilities of the participant. She may be asked to review 
and refresh her knowledge concerning persons of the particular age group. 
The instructor stresses the need for a constant awareness of observing 
behavior as it occurs in class. 

The student participates in many routine tasks associated with 
physical education activities. She may be responsible for equipment: 
inflating balls, checking equipment in and out, and helping children 
understand the necessity for the care and safety factors involved in using 
equipment. Attendance must be checked; therefore the student learns 
different methods of accounting for those present or absent. Locker-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, and showers require the teacher's attention, and the 
student learns to recognize the need for organization and the methods 
of accomplishing orderliness in daily routine. The tidiness of the play 
area, the optimum temperature for activity, and safety factors are examples 
of routine affairs with which the future teacher becomes increasingly 
aware. 

The student has the experience of teaching the class during each 
assignment. At times she teaches the entire lesson and at other times she 
is responsible for a portion of the lesson. A wide range of experience 
at different age levels is made possible for the student. She may teach, 
at various times, the skills involved in throwing a softball, shooting an 
arrow, hitting a hockey ball, kicking a soccer ball, or drop-kicking for 
speedball; she may be responsible for the conduct of a game situation. 
Phases of modern dance, social dance, or square dancing may be taught. 
These teaching experiences are closely supervised and, after the teaching, 
the instructor confers with the student and suggests means for future 
improvement. The criticism is both complimentary and adverse, for the 
supervisor attempts to encourage as well as to improve the future teacher. 
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The student learns to analyze movements by assisting individuals 
having difficulty in skill performance. This analysis of correct and incorrect 
performance serves to develop the student's awareness of individual differ- 
ences, and if incorrect performance is common to the class, the student 
soon learns the need for more adequate teaching of skills. 

In addition to routine tasks, individual coaching, and actual teaching 
assignments, other opportunities are given to the student to enrich her pre- 
teaching experiences. She may help in the construction and scoring of 
tests. She may help grade the pupils by rating them on skill or by giving 
her subjective judgment concerning the ability and attitude of individual 
pupils. She may prepare a list of behavior characteristics of individuals in 
the class. She may plan and contribute materials for an appropriate bul- 
letin board. Through practice in officiating all types of sports the student 
gains self-confidence in refereeing games. She has opportunities to partic- 
ipate in intramural activities and learns the problems and successful 
organization both of high school and elementary athletic associations. 
Experience in co-recreational activities is possible and encouraged. Through 
participation in many activities the junior student learns about the myriad 
events in the life of the physical education teacher. 

Emphasis is placed on personal qualifications of the future teacher in 
countless ways. Neatness and appropriateness of dress, good posture, 
animated personality and poise are stressed and expected of the student. 
Throughout the period of participation there is a special recognition of 
good personal characteristics. Questions such as the following are suggested 
to the student as self-evaluating techniques: 

Am I neat in appearance ? 

Are my shoes clean? 

Are my clothes pressed ? 

Am I a good example in appearance, attitude, and 
manner ? 

Am I enthusiastic and animated ? 

Do I use good English and speak clearly? 

Do I use good body mechanics in standing, sitting, 
running, and in other physical activities? 

Am I practicing the personality characteristics of 
a good teacher ? 

Am I growing in my sense of responsibility ? 

At the conclusion of each college, high school, and elementary partic- 
ipation in teaching, the student meets with the supervisor for a final 
evaluation. The student, in consultation with her supervisor, appraises the 
strengths and weaknesses of her own participating experiences. Comments 
made by students and supervisors are used in a continual reappraisal of the 
procedures in the course Participation in Teaching Techniques. 











The Coordinated Program of Student Teaching 


BERNICE COOPER 


Student teaching on the senior level is done in a variety of situations, 
and each senior teaches under two or more supervisors. The majority of 
the physical education majors do two semesters of student teaching in their 
first field. The minors usually do one semester teaching in physical edu- 
cation. Each semester, they have an elementary and a secondary school 
assignment. The student teaching is supervised by nine physical education 
teachers in Bloomington and Normal. A few seniors participate in the 
block-of-time plan, which consists of nine weeks of concentrated teaching 
in a community other than Bloomington and Normal. Ten semester hours 
credit in Student Teaching and Special Methods is required for graduation. 

Seniors scheduled for block-of-time teaching work with an approved 
teacher in a public elementary or secondary school or combination of both. 
For nine weeks, they live in the community in which they teach, partici- 
pating in as many school and community affairs as is possible. Physical 
education students attend regular faculty meetings, assist in program 
planning, attend P.T.A. meetings, help with community recreation pro- 
grams, and chaperone school parties. 

In Bloomington and Normal, teaching is done in the public elementary 
and secondary schools, in Trinity Elementary and High School, in the 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, and in the University 
training schools. An effort is made to assign only one teacher to a class in 
order that each student teacher may have every possible teaching exper- 
ience. Two student teachers are occasionally scheduled for the same group, 
but two is the maximum number. Over fifty per cent of the teaching in 
the assigned situation is done by the student teachers. 

The student teacher's experiences on the secondary level may vary 
with the school in which she is teaching. The student teacher attends at 
least one P.T.A. meeting each semester, attends athletic contests and school 
parties, participates in Girls’ Athletic Association intramural programs, 
assists with local play days, helps chaperone groups to out-of-town play 
days and assists with assembly programs. The senior students have exper- 
ience in teaching and planning a variety of activities including team and 
individual sports, tumbling, swimming, modern dance, square and folk 
dance, social dance, co-recreational class activities, and health. They prepare 
and administer knowledge tests and give skill tests or ratings in most of 
these activities. Grading is done by the student teacher in cooperation with 
the supervisor for all units of the work. Most of the student teachers 
assist with the care and repair of equipment and also take inventories. 
They make bulletin boards, conduct and officiate tournaments, and partici- 
pate regularly in routine checks of shower and locker rooms. 

On the elementary school level, a senior may teach on any level from 
kindergarten through eighth grade. A senior who does two semesters of 
student teaching in physical education is given one assignment in the lower 
grades and one in the upper grades. Most of the teaching in the public 
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schools is done under the direct supervision of the classroom teacher with 
the assistance of the physical education supervisor. The student teacher may 
have the experience of teaching in various situations: gymnasium, play 
room, classroom, auditorium, library, and playground. In general, the out- 
door facilities are better than the indoor facilities. In the two University 
schools, the teaching is done under the direction of the physical education 
supervisors in playrooms, gymnasiums, and play fields. The elementary 
school experiences also vary according to the teaching situation. In some 
schools grades are given; in other situations progress reports are written in 
the. form of letters to parents. The student teachers are given the oppor- 
tunity to study the cumulative records of the children, to confer with the 
classroom teachers on individual children, to participate in conferences 
with parents, and to attend meetings of room mothers. They also attend 
school parties and P.T.A. meetings and assist with play days, Girl Scout 
troops, intramural programs, and after-school co-recreation hours. 

Once a week all women student teachers in physical education meet 
as a group with the University supervisors to discuss problems encountered 
in their teaching assignments, to apply previously learned theory to their 
present situations, and to supplement their background with added knowl- 
edges which they have discovered to be lacking. One entire day is devoted 
to group visitation of an out-of-town school system where the girls observe 
the regular physical education teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The student teachers, on an individual basis, visit classes and 
schools other than those in which they teach. 

The policy followed by the Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Women provides for student teaching experience in two different 
high school situations and two elementary school assignments, one in lower 
grades and one in upper grades. The student teacher works with four 
different supervisors under this plan. Whenever possible the student 
teacher has experience both in the public schools and in the Illinois State 
Normal University training schools. The entire program of ' student 
teaching is designed to effect a well-rounded background of pre-service 
teaching. 
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Student Teaching Experiences at 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School 


MARGIE JEANNE MINER 


The Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, located at 
Normal, Illinois, is an institution which provides for the children of war 
veterans of the regular army, air corps, and navy who become dependent 
upon public care. It is a state-maintained institution operated under the 
Department of Public Welfare. The educational division of the Children’s 
School is unaer the direction of the Illinois State Normal University with 
which it is affiliated and serves as a training school for student teachers. 

Student teachers in physical education are given opportunities to 
teach grade levels ranging from first grade through eighth grade. Each 
class meets a total of one hundred thirty-five minutes per week divided 
into three forty-five minute class periods. Because there is a full-time 
recreation program, directed by trained personnel, it is believed that the 
time allotted to the physical education program is adequate. 

The classes are small, ranging from as few as ten pupils in a class to 
as many as thirty pupils per class. As the year progresses classes become 
larger, as a result of additional youngsters being accepted in the Children’s 
School every three weeks. Some youngsters leave school to go to foster 
homes, but not in a number proportionate to those who are admitted to the 
school. 

The physical plant, equipment, and facilities are excellent. A large 
gymnasium, an excellent swimming pool, and an extensive play area are 
available. Other than the usual program (including rhythmic activities; 
stunts and tumbling; recreational games; team games and lead-up games to 
soccer, speedball, volley ball, basketball, and softball), it is possible to 
include hockey and the individual sports of swimming, archery, badminton, 
tennis, table tennis, handball, paddle tennis, and aerial darts. 

The student teacher is in an actual teaching situation, under the guid- 
ance of the supervisor; the student teacher plans units and conducts the 
class approximately two-thirds of the semester or an average of forty class 
hours. 

It is important to become acquainted with the environment in which 
the children live and the type of child who is placed in the school in order 
to understand the situation in which the student teacher gains her exper- 
ience. 

The children within the institution live in cottages, each cottage 
housing from fifteen to twenty children who are guided by a matron and an 
assistant. The personnel maintaining the cottages is selected by means of 
civil service examinations and political appointments made by the Personnel 
Director of the Department of Public Welfare. Children may be placed 
in foster homes with the provision that the state pay the foster parents for 
the child's maintenance and care. Consequently, some youngsters who are 
admitted to the school stay for only a short time while others may live 
there for years. 
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Some youngsters are admitted to the school because of poor economic 
conditions in the home, but many are admitted from homes where there 
is a history of extremely poor family relationships. Frequently the child 
arrives at the Children’s School emotionally disturbed. Upon his arrival 
he must learn to live with a group in which each child has his own indi- 
vidual problems. It is at times a slow process for him to adjust to the 
group, to learn to conform to institutional regulations, and to try to put 
thoughts of home in the background, even in the face of the new security 
of a better environment. 

The Children’s School offers a situation which is different in some 
respects from teaching in a public school. Although the teaching exper- 
iences emphasized may differ in some respects, there are many ways in 
which the situation is similar to that of the public school. An awareness of 
the following learnings and understandings is realized: 

1. The children with whom the teacher solves problems live together 
as one family, a situation which in itself sets a different atmosphere 
within the classroom. 

. The student teacher soon finds that there is a tendency for all chil- 
dren in the group to have the same experiences. This condition is 
in some respects an asset and in other ways a handicap. 

3. The student teacher and supervisor devote much attention to under- 
standing and to helping the individual student adjust to the envi- 
ronment in which he lives. 

4. The emotional instability of the child requires that a student 
teacher have the ability to use a variety of methods to handle a 
disciplinary problem. 

5. A realization is gained in working with the emotionally disturbed 
youngster that teaching must be guided by a genuine understanding 
of individual problems and a principle of fairness tempered 
with patience and kindness. 

6. An opportunity is offered to organize a physical education program 

for the small school. 

. Experiences are offered at the elementary level to teach more indiv- 
idual activities, as swimming, tennis, archery, and badminton. 

Many of the experiences gained through teaching at Illinois Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Children’s School receive their emphasis, not because they are 
different from problems found in other teaching situations, but rather 
because they are exaggerations of such problems in the emotionally dis- 
turbed child. 
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Laboratory Experiences in the Community 


EsTHER FRENCH 


The amount and nature of community laboratory experiences from 
which the student can profit varies with each individual and therefore no 
set requirement is made, but all women students with a first or second 
teaching field in health or physical education are expected and encouraged 
to gain such experience. For a few girls, this is a continuation of the type 
of experience that made them decide to prepare to teach, while for others 
it is a mew experience and one that they may fear. 

The most effective means of encouraging students to participate in 
community work is through direct suggestion to the student. The values 
obtainable are discussed with the student and include understanding the 
age group, gaining self confidence and poise, broadening experiences, 
learning to work well with others, and in many cases, earning funds. The 
opportunity to be of service to others appeals strongly to the majority of 
the students. 

Students are assisted in making the necessary contacts, sometimes by 
the student’s advisor, by the head of the department, or by another student 
who has had the experience previously or one who wishes to share it. 
Notices concerning opportunities for such experiences are posted on bul- 
letin boards. Further motivation is accomplished through a variety of 
means. Attention is given to students who volunteer to assist in community 
projects by the posting of names, of letters of appreciation, of articles 
clipped from the local newspapers naming the students, and by providing 
a space for the recording of such participation and service on the depart- 
mental record card for each student. The student is given this card when 
she confers with her advisor for program planning and is asked to fill in 
a list of the experiences she has had and the services she has rendered 
since the last conference with her adviser. 

The amount of leadership ability needed varies greatly with the job to 
be done and the amount and quality of supervision available. The scope 
and nature of these laboratory experiences in the community are indicated 
by the following partial list of activities engaged in by students as a 
response to requests for leadership services. The experienced students, 
usually upperclassmen, have directed recreation programs or taught phys- 
ical education classes for nurses at the local hospitals, for children in in- 
stitutional homes, for children in Bible Schools, and for youth and adult 
groups at the YWCA, local recreation centers, and nearby towns. Students 
have served as recreation leaders at P.T.A. “Family Nights,’ at church 
parties, and at district conferences of such groups as the Future Home- 
makers of America. Many work on playgrounds and in camps during the 
summer months; for the latter experience, the students have gone to states 
as far away as California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New Mexico. The 
length of the experience varies from the short term camp of a week to ten 
days duration to the long term camp of eight to ten weeks; the amount of 
resonsibility varies from that of a junior counselor or assistant all the way 
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to that of director of the camp or playground, 

When the requests for assistance from community groups call for 
specific skills and a high degree of competence, the staff members cooperate 
with the students and community group. This past year, for example, a 
project was initiated by the McLean County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross to teach crippled children to swim. It was necessary to give the 
teachers (students and.staff) a series of lessons to prepare them to carry 
out the program. Many hours of service have been given to this program. 
The growth in popularity of square dancing has brought many requests for 
persons skilled in calling and in teaching square dances; in many cases, 
faculty members have volunteered to do this work, assisted by students in 
the department. 

Working with Girl Scout leaders, particularly in assisting with games, 
thythms, and hikes, is a valued and popular experience for the less exper- 
ienced students, as well as teaching Sunday School classes, assisting with 
games at children’s parties, and planning and conducting social mixers at 
University parties and picnics. Each year the freshman members of the 
Physical Education Club give a Christmas party for the boys from Victory 
Hall. This involves planning an evening of recreation and fun, complete 
with Santa Claus and gifts, and escorting the boys to and from the home. 
The students also sponsor play days for high school girls, and large 
numbers of students work on the committees. From experiences such as 
these the students learn while in school to play active parts in the com- 
munity and help to promote good school and community relations. 











Graduate Preparation of Physical Education Teachers 


MirRiAM GRAY AND GWEN SMITH 


Graduate study in Health and Physical Education for Women at 
Illinois State Normal University is directed toward the preparation of pro- 
fessionally competent teachers and supervisors of physical education. Op- 
portunity for specialization in preferred areas of health and physical 
education parallels a continuation of the broad general education begun 
in the undergraduate program. Each graduate student, through a unified 
and balanced program of work, may fill in the gaps in her previous prepa- 
ration, acquire a better rounded background in knowledge and skill, and 
pursue special interests to raise her level of competence. 

The graduate curriculum is purposefully flexible to enable each in- 
dividual to develop into the kind of teacher she can best become. The 
individual’s ‘needs, interests, and abilities can be served most adequately 
by a flexible program. 

An advisory committee, the chairman of which is a member of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education for Women and appointed 
by the head of the department after consultation with the candidate and 
the staff member, guides the student in the selection of courses and in the 
direction of the thesis. A second member of the committe from the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology is appointed by the chairman of 
the Graduate Council upon nomination by the chairman of the advisory 
committee and the student. The student is the center of consideration in 
planning her graduate program. She has the continuous, careful, and under- 
standing guidance of her advisory committee and other members of the 
graduate faculty who are interested in her chosen area of study. 

The limited number of required courses enables the student to make 
selection from those areas which will offer the greatest help toward her 
personal and professional growth. Course content in the Department of 
Health and Physical Education for Women is determined early in the term 
by joint planning of the instructor and the students enrolled in the course. 
Class time is apportioned on the basis of individual needs and the relative 
values of suggested units of work to the professionally prepared teacher of 
physical education. 

Graduate course offerings scheduled in late afternoon, evening, and on 
Saturday make it possible to accommodate those persons from surrounding 
areas who wish to broaden their educational experiences without reference 
to formal completion of requirements for a degree. 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Science in Education must 
complete a program of thirty-two semester hours. A minimum of twelve of 
these hours must be in the professional area of Education and Psychology, 
including Introduction to Research, Guidance, Seminar in Curriculum 
Construction, and selected electives from a wide range of courses. The 
student may elect, according to interests and needs, such courses as Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy, Advanced Educational Psychology, Child Psy- 
chology, Mental Testing, Evaluation Techniques, Statistics, Individual- 
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ization and Improvement of Instruction, All-school and Extraclass Activ- 
ities, Administration, Supervision, and The Junior College. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education for Women re- 
quires Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation ; the thesis or 
research project; and electives for a total program of twelve to twenty 
hours. Elective possibilities include seminars, workshops, or problem 
courses in dance, sports, camping, and recreation; advanced corrective pro- 
cedures and 7 physiology; evaluation techniques, supervision, and 
foundations of physical education. 

The thesis or research project gives the student experience in the 
collection and organization of facts and data, the analysis of material, the 
defense of conclusions intelligently made, and the stating in acceptable 
written form of the results obtained. The project may show the ability to 
do creative work. Specific areas so far represented in the masters’ theses 
completed or in progress in the Department of Health and Physical Educ- 
ation for Women include dance composition ; teaching materials in dance, 
curriculum, corrective physical education, outdoor education, skill objectives 
and achievement; and testing in individual sports, team sports, and motor 
ability. The theses have been about equally divided among the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. The research techniques employed have been 
testing, questionnaire, rating, survey, and historical; several theses have 
been creative in nature. 

A department in the University, in order to qualify to offer graduate 
work, must meet the specifications set by the Teachers College Board of 
Illinois. Two of these requirements, both met by the Department of 
Health and Physical Education for Women, demand that at least fifty per 
cent of the departmental staff possess the doctorate and that graduate 
courses be taught only by persons having a doctor's degree. 

Graduate courses in Health and Physical Education for Women were 
first offered at Illinois State Normal University in the summer of 1947. 
Students enrolled in these graduate courses have represented the states of 
Illinois, Wiscorisin, Texas, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska, and California. 
These students have secured teaching positions in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Ohio. The positions have been rather evenly distributed 
among colleges, high schools, elementary schools, and YWCA’s, and 
include direction of a YWCA health program, supervision of elementary 
school physical education, direction of college intramurals, and the super- 
vision of student teachers. 

A graduate assistant is appointed each year to the Department of 
Health and Physical Education for Women. She teaches part-time in the 
department during the regular school year and may complete the require- 
ments for the master’s degree in two semesters and one summer session. 

Professionally qualified, competent teachers and supervisors of phys- 
ical education for girls and women continue to be in demand. This need 
presents an opportunity and a challenge to the Department of Health and 
Physical Education for Women at Illinois State Normal University to 
extend and to strengthen its contributions in the preparation of master 
teachers. 











The Future Teacher Evaluates Her Chosen Profession 


BERNICE FREY 
AND 
STUDENT SYMPOSIUM 


The Department of Health and Physical Education for Women at 
I!linois State Normal University believes in practicing democratic proced- 
ures. Professional students in the department are given frequent oppor- 
tunities to discuss, evaluate, and suggest improvements in their courses 
of study, their educational life in general, and their own attitudes and 
consequent behavior. 

The method employed for this student evaluation is that of a panel 
of representatives chosen from the freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, 
and graduate classes. Much planning occurs prior to the actual meeting 
on evaluation. Staff members and class representatives decide coopera- 
tively on questions pertinent to the subject under discussion. Each repre- 
sentative then meets with members of her own class and obtains group 
opinion concerning the formulated questions. The representative sum- 
marizes the opinion of her classmates for the panel discussion. After the 
panel members have made their presentation, students at the meeting are 
urged to participate by asking questions or commenting on any statement 
which has been made. 

The most recent student symposium was held in April, 1950, and 
had as its theme “The Future Teacher Evaluates Her Chosen Profession.” 
The questions and answers of the class representatives as they participated 
in the panel indicate the interests and expressed needs of the students. 
The freshman is asked: She answers: 

Why did you decide My mother wanted me to go into nurses’ train- 
to be a physical edu- ing but I thought that I could be more useful 
cation teacher? as a physical education teacher. 

Contrast what you ex- I found it was easy to become acquainted with 
pected to find at Nor- upperclassmen and faculty members. I found 


mal and what you many interesting extra-curricular activities. I 
found. expected to find a swimming pool on campus 
but didn’t. 


What is your idea of An ideal physical education teacher is young 
an ideal physical edu- mentally, has a well-rounded personality, is 


cation teacher? interested in her work, and is neat in appearance. 
The sophomore is asked: She answers: 

What would you Many objectives in our courses were not clearly 

change about the defined for us. 

courses which you In some of our classes material was presented 


have had? in a non-stimulating manner. 


More of our classes should be divided accord- 
ing to the skill of the participants. 
We need more work in preparing to help con- 
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Do you take advan- 
tage of leadership op- 
portunities ? 


The junior is asked: 
What suggestions 
would you make to 
the sophomores and 
to the freshmen? 


How can you enlarge 
your leadership op- 
portunities ? 


How would you im- 
prove your prepara- 
tion for teaching? 


The senior is asked: 
Has your student 
teaching experience 
caused you to antici- 
pate teaching with 
enthusiasm ? 


Have you had suffic- 
ient community par- 
ticipation ? 


duct G.A:A.’s and high school cheerleading 
groups. 


There are too many of us who sit back and 
let others do everything. 
The same people volunteer over and over again. 


She answeis: 

Don't get in your own little group and stay 
there. Too many of us tend to be ‘gym 
hounds.” Get away from the gym and enlarge 
your circle of friends. 


Get into some type of professional work during 
the summer—camp, playground, or scout group. 
Belong to religious organizations. Go to con- 
certs, forums, and conventions. Make use of 
your talents. 


We need men in more of our classes. We need 
to know how men think and react on many 
questions. Men will be our associates in teach- 
ing and we could learn more about working 
with them. 


Some of our teachers are too rushed to help 
students with problems. 


She answers: 

We all feel that student teaching has been an 
asset. We look forward to teaching. Some of 
the reasons we anticipate teaching are: We want 
to be on our own; we want to spend time with 
youngsters watching them develop; we want to 
plan our own programs; we want to try things 
and make our own revisions; and, we want to 
earn some money. 


We do not think that we have had enough to 
do in the community. As we review four years 
of preparation the senior year seems to be the 
busiest. Perhaps we could do more in the com- 
munity during the first three years of college 
life : 

We nced more courses concerning elementary 
children. 

We should have liked to have more elective 
courses. 

We think that we need a course in music with 
basic rhythms and fundamentals of music. 


w 
Awe} 








Do you believe that 
there will be a social 
stigma attached to the 
term “teacher” ? 


The graduate student is 


asked? 


You have had the op- 
portunity of compar- 
ing Illinois State 
Normal University 
with other schools. 
What suggestions for 
improvement can you 
make to the Depart- 
ment of Health and 
Physical Education 
for Women? 


We believe that there is some social stigma at- 
tached to teachers. Breaking down this stigma 
depends largely on our conduct as teachers. 


She answers: 


The students here show much initiative in plan- 
ning and working out projects. 

The motor skill developed by the students is 
very outstanding. The students are taught and 
coached in such a way that they develop skill 
and enjoy their activities. 

We could use a little more guidance during 
our graduate work. 


We need more advanced courses in school 


health. 





These comments illustrate the breadth of topics discussed. The stu- 
dents express interest in their chosen profession and in methods of prep- 
aration. They are interested in personal evaluation and are eager for 
improvement. They discuss questions freely and without interference. 
Personal animosities have never entered these evaluation meetings, and this 
favorable atmosphere for democratic discussion stimulates both students 
and instructors. 

All members of the department know that there is much room for 
improvement in teacher education. By means of student evaluation in 
scheduled meetings, staff members gain needed insights into the problems 
of students and students learn the reasons for departmental procedures. A 
student symposium is truly “Democracy in Action.” 
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The Physical Education Teacher Interprets Her Work 


ROSEMARY MCGEE 


"So you are a physical education teacher! I guess you just play all 
day.” 

“All you have to do is throw a ball out to the students. I wish I had 
a soft job.” 

“Tt must be an easy life, playing all the time.” 

“You probably have lots of spare time.” 

Most physical education teachers have become accustomed to hearing 
such statements too frequently. These remarks come from fellow faculty 
members, from lay people, or from members of their own families. Re- 
gardless of the source, these comments indicate that many persons are 
unaware of the scope and the depth of the work of the physical education 
teacher. 

The needs of the pupils are the primary consideration of the physical 
education teacher in planning the total program. A well-rounded program 
does not just happen; long range and thorough planning is necessary even 
to approximate the kind of program the teacher seeks. A careful examina- 
tion of the physical plant and available equipment determines the extent 
and range of the program offerings. A program, including team sports, 
individual sports, rhythms, and intramural activities, is set up to fulfill the 
needs of the pupils in the particular situation. Additional factors to be 
considered in program planning are discovering student interests, schedul- 
ing graded classes, determining seasonal activities, and obtaining and pre- 
paring equipment. 

After the program has been planned and seems workable, the real 
task has only begun. Many routine matters confront the physical education 
teacher. Preparations at the opening of school involve assigning lockers, 
attending to costume requirements, organizing classes into working units, 
making plans for the keeping of records, and preparing equipment for use. 
Classroom teachers do many of these tasks, but they sometimes fail to 
realize that the physical education teacher also has routine matters to 
perform. 

Even a master plan and good organization do not assure a good pro- 
gram. The crux of the whole undertaking is the putting of the program 
into operation. The physical education teacher serves in four capacities 
to carry out her program. 

First, the physical education teacher is a teacher in the real sense of 
the word. The activity that she presents to a class must be explained, 
demonstrated, practiced, played, and further practiced and played. Tech- 
niques used by any good teacher must be known and used in the teaching 
of physical education. For example, the homemaking teacher explains to 
her class the use of the sewing machine. Then she demonstrates how to 
sew a seam and answers questions to clarify seam construction. Once at 
the sewing machine, the students practice sewing seams and later make 
dresses on which they apply the new skill. The physical education teacher 
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explains the technique of softball batting and then demonstrates batting 
to further clarify the verbal analysis. The students practice batting and 
use this new skill in actual game situations. 

Second, the teacher acts as a supervisor. Once the activity has been 
presented, the teacher individualizes instruction by supervising the actual 
participation of each student. She can give additional help to the poorer 
students, and stimulate the better students to continue their own improve- 
ments and to help their classmates. Supervision enables the physical edu- 
cation teacher to encourage the student to improve her skill and, as a 
result, to derive more enjoyment from and make a greater contribution to 
the class. 

Third, the physical education teacher serves as an official. Failure ot 
the teacher to officiate in a competent manner may result in injury to the 
participants which, in turn, greatly decreases their enjoyment of the game. 
Sports which are accurately called can add much to the portrayal of the fair 
play concept in the physical education, school, and family activities of the 
student. 

Fourth, the physical education teacher is a guide and counselor, The 
informal atmosphere of the gymnasium and playing field increases guidance 
opportunities. Not all physical education teachers avail themselves of the 
ever-present opportunity for counseling, but certainly the complete physical 
education program includes the total development of the well-rounded and 
well-adjusted individual. The very nature of physical education requires 
a teacher who possesses high ideals and standards for herself and her 
students. 

To serve in these four capacities the physical education teacher must 
employ many of the teaching tools used in other classroom areas, and must 
be able to apply specific tools to realize effectively her planned program. 
Techniques used specifically by the physical education teacher are unique 


the various activities in the program. 

Many activities other than regular class responsibilities add to the 
work of the physical education teacher. She assists with assemblies, puts 
on demonstrations, serves on school committees, and makes many other 
contributions. Her participation in such activities can help to improve 
school and community relations, to facilitate faculty rapport, and to enrich 
the general school curriculum. Professional people are willing and eager 
to help in these ways; persons who work in the physical education area 
are no exception. 

Intramural activities and related clubs are frequently included in the 
program offerings of the physical education teacher. Class tournaments 0: 
club tournaments in various sports are scheduled after school to provide 
additional enrichment to the program. The sponsorship of dance clubs, 
pep squads, or clubs for specific sports becomes the responsibility of the 
physical education teacher. It is often through these activities that the 
physical education teacher js able to realize some of her most importan 
objectives. 

The goals of physical education teachers differ in no way from those 
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of other teachers. The educational principles and teaching techniques of 
physical educators are similar to those of all educators. The differentiating 
factor is the use of physical activity by physical educators as the medium 
through which objectives can be realized. 

Perhaps on the surface it appears that physical education teachers just 
play all day. A deeper inspection of the various capacities in which the 
physical education teacher serves and of the guiding objectives toward 
which she strives, illustrate her potentialities for valuable contributions to 
personal development. In answer to the remarks so often heard, most 
physical education teachers will say, “Yes, we play all day, but... .” 
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Present Trends in Teacher Preparation 


in Physical Education 


NorMa M. LEAviTt 


Even as the philosophy of physical education has been consistent with 
the changing philosophy of general education, so has the philosophy of 
teacher preparation in physical education been consistent with the changing 
philosophy of teacher education in general. 

Undergraduate programs of teacher preparation are improving in 
many ways. Perhaps one of the most important of modern trends is the 
expanded opportunity given to prospective teachers for more responsible 
and prolonged work with children of various ages as individuals and in 
groups, in school and out of school. A study of the school in relation to 
the community it serves is an essential feature of the pre-service prepara- 
tion. Community centers, playgrounds, and church recreation programs are 
available for this type of work. Some departments conduct Saturday morn- 
ing play schools both as a service to families in the community and as a 
place where the undergraduates can observe, participate, and assume re- 
sponsibility for children’s play and social activities under expert supervision. 
Through these practices undergraduates gain valuable experience which 
gives more purpose to their academic program; makes their study more 
functional and meaningful; and combines theory and practice in philos- 
ophy, psychology, child growth and development, curriculum, methods, 
and special subject matter. 

While all of the obligations and responsibilities of teaching cannot be 
anticipated fully in the pre-service program, a valiant attempt is being 
made by many teacher education institutions, and by many departments 
within institutions, to offer a broad experiential program to their students. 
The extension downward of such a program is of particular note. By that is 
meant an increasing tendency to urge, and even require, evidence of 
practical work with children, not only by seniors or juniors who may be 
undertaking student teaching but also by sophomores and freshmen. Obvi- 
ously, identification of group and individual needs and solutions for meet- 
ing these needs without sacrificing the individual for the group, or the 
reverse, cannot be mastered through wide’ reference to theoretical materials, 
nor through a brief exposure to one group of children. Less book reading 
and more ‘“‘behavior reading,” guided by intelligent reference to selected 
sources, is recommended. Motivation of interest in children of different 
age groups and the use of teaching materials, and methods of measure- 
ment or evaluation offer problems even to experienced teachers. Under- 
graduates need to realize these problems early in their careers and should 
have opportunities to try different methods of meeting them. 

Democratic practices in the schools will not be readily attained unless 
in our teacher education institutions students and faculty alike have many 
opportunities to experience democratic practices in the area of learning, 
teaching, counseling, and human relationships both within their own 
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groups and with others outside those groups. There seems to be a de- 
finite trend in this direction, and conscious efforts are being made to 
foster democratic ways of doing things. Friendly, cooperative relation- 
ships with administrators, supervisors, fellow teachers, children, and 
parents influence the enthusiasm the teacher has for his work, and his 
success in it. Much of the ability-of the teacher to be effective and creative 
tests upon security and status.. Integrity and security are prime essentials 
of a democratic society, and are gained best through mutual understanding. 
Problems of human relationships, while not easily understood or solved, 
affect the emotional climate of the department and of the school, the well- 
being of everyone concerned, and the success of the entire program. The 
undergraduate student must feel himslf to be an important human factor 
in the undertakings of the department in which he specializes. 

Special methods courses, or group conferences on teaching problems, 
are another trend in teacher education institutions and in departments 
of physical education. The course content tends to be centered around 
problems that the student teachers are meeting and find important. In- 
terest tends to lag where groups are organized around problems determined 
by others. The young teacher needs to solve the every-day problem, not 
as a case study met in a text, but as a live concern that exists in a child 
with whom he comes in contact in a learning situation. If problems can 
be discussed and some degree of success achieved by applying group 
suggestions to the solution of the problem, the interest of the entire 
group increases. Interchange of ideas among students and supervising 
teachers, and other resource persons, vitalizes the special methods courses 
or group conferences of student teachers. 

Block-of-time student teaching, another pa trend in teacher 
education, has been received with degrees of acclamation in various de- 
partments and in different parts of the nation. There may be some founda- 
tion for questioning complete acceptance of this relatively new procedure 
in physical education inasmuch as the student teacher may be confined to 
either an indoor or an outdoor program for his entire teaching experience 
on the pre-service level, thereby limiting teaching opportunities. In general, 
scheduling student teaching experience on an all-day, live-in-the-community 
basis has much in its favor for the institution that is able to place its stu- 
dents under the supervision of master teachers. Block-of-time teaching 
followed by a seminar on the home campus seems to be more highly 
favored than does student teaching which comes as a terminal experience. 
Under this latter system the student teacher lacks the many sieataage 
offered by discussions and further study to eliminate deficiencies in prep- 
aration that may have been pointed out during student teaching. 

Professional education seems to be shifting emphasis from specific 
courses in psychology to a broader study of child growth and development. 
In this broader field are included factors which influence physical growth, 
ways in which the physical education teacher can observe conditions re- 
lated to physical status, and methods of promoting positive optimal growth. 
Factors that influence the health, growth, and development of children 
include sleep, rest, relaxation, nutrition, play, exercise, freedom from 
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infection, medical care for illness, the influence of environmental condi- 
tions, and the presence of handicapping physical defects or deficiencies. 
Experiences of great value are there that enable the prospective teacher to 
become increasingly competent in noting physical, mental, and emotional 
health conditions of children, and in recording and interpreting these 
observations. 

The trend in general education away from selection of highly specific 
courses to larger area courses in science and social science is accompanied 
by increased emphasis on actual participation in programs related to 
solution of community and personal problems of everyday living. Survey 
or general courses in science contain materials that provide background 
information for an understanding on the part of the prospective teacher 
of himself and of children. Similar courses in social sciences incorporate 
information and experiences in understanding family and community 
health and recreation problems. These understandings are important to 
the physical education teacher who is to be an integral part of the school 
and community life. 

There has been a move in general education toward better utilization 
of resources and materials related to developing 2 better understanding 
of the teacher's respons'bilities for children. In physical education teacher 
preparation there has been increasing attention to the use of such resources, 
both by way of textual and visual aid materials. Prospective teachers are 
made more aware of the existence of and services offered by health and 
recreation agencies as well as by professional organizations. 

Better preparation of the teacher for leadership in campcraft, camping, 
and outdoor education experiences is another trend. Paralleling the 
development of school camps, more attention must be paid to this area 
of recreation and physical education. Although outdoor education includes 
much more than physical education, and in actuality embraces the whole- 
school curriculum, the specialist in outdoor recreation must be prepared to 
take his role in the school camp situation. 

Coeducational physical education, or, as it is frequently termed, co- 
recreation, is receiving increasing emphasis in junior and senior high 
schools as well as in colleges. Preparation for this type of teaching or lead- 
ership is on the increase in teacher education institutions. Through par- 
ticipation in co-recreational activities on the college level and through 
opportunities to assume positions of responsibility in the conduct of such 
programs, the undergraduate student is better able to see the possibilities 
inherent in mixed play and rhythmical activities. Working with children 
of junior and senior high school age in youth groups and clubs and in 
school recreation programs, gives the prospective teacher better understand- 
ing of their social needs, their typical reactions and interests, and their 
increasing ability to manage their own affairs with cooperative adult guid- 
ance, 

Selection of the students who major in physical education is becoming 
more exacting. Mental ability, emotional stability, and freedom from 
physical defects are important for all prospective teachers. In addition, 
the student who plans to teach physical education should possess above 
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average physical skill. The personality of the prospective teacher is vital, 
since he comes in close and informal contact with students when conduct- 
ing activity classes. Orientation courses in the freshman year prepare 
the recent high school graduate for a more complete understanding of the 
opportunities and responsibilities in the field. 

Counseling small groups of students produces better guidance than 
does a highly centralized counseling service. The student needs help in 
recognizing his own weaknesses and strengths from the time of selection 
tor college work throughout the entire college career. When this is done 
On a cooperative basis with the instructor acting as counselor, the stu- 
dent will gradually build > positive attitudes toward evaluation which 
will permit intelligent self-appraisal and evaluation of his program 
when he is actually teaching. Throughout the undergraduate course 
the student should have opportunities to learn and participate in the 
same type of situations that he will lead eventually. There seems to be 
a distinct effort to work in this direction in teacher education. The 
trend toward decentralization of counseling with more emphasis on 
the student’s appraisal of his own potential teaching abilities is reflected 
in — education. Undergraduate preparation stresses the need for 
understanding people and for learning how to work with them most 
effectively. This need is provided for through experiences in which indi- 
viduals and groups evaluate results in terms of objectives and learn to 
accept suggestions as constructive aids toward further improvement. Only 
through continual self-analysis and self-evaluation will self-improvement 
be achieved, but undergraduate students also need appraisal by those who 
are more experienced than they. 

Continual improvement in the area of physical education for all pros- 
pective teachers and for the preparation of the specialist in physical edu- 
cation depends upon follow-up of these people after graduation. The 
financial outlay, personnel, and time involved in a good follow-up program 
are well-justified as a part of the general program for improvement of the 
personnel of the teaching profession. The in-service program is valuable 
both for the purpose of assisting the young teacher in service and of in- 
dicating to the teacher education institution the phases of the program 
that need strengthening. 

Physical education programs show a definite trend toward becoming 
more flexible, meeting students’ needs to better advantage and eliminating 
rigid requirements that have little meaning or value in developing good 
teachers of children. 

Physical education, like all education, is aware of the needs and 
problems in a changing society and is ever willing to discard prac- 
tices when advisable for the betterment of a program designed to serve 
that society. 





Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of 
Illinois State Normal University, 
gave two addresses on September 1 at 
Varna, Illinois, before all of the teach- 
ers of both Putnam and Marshall 
counties. 

Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, as national historian for Phi 
Kappa Delta (Education Professional 
Fraternity), attended a meeting of na- 
tional officers at Estes Park, Colorado, 
August 17-20. 

Miss Faye E. Mansfield, supervising 
teacher in the fourth grade, gave a 
talk on reading-readiness and early 
stages of beginning reading at the 
Cardinal Court Kindergarten Parents’ 
Club. 

Dr. Harry Lovelass, associate pro- 
fessor of education and principal of 
University High School, attended the 
national convention of the National 
Education Association at St. Louis, 
Missouri, July 1-7, as a delegate from 
the central division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. He served as a 
resource person in the “In-Service Ed- 
ucation for Professional Growth” 
discussion group. Dr. Lovelass deliv- 
ered the commencement address at 
Glassford, Illinois (Timber Township 
High School), on June 1. 

Miss Ruth L. Cole, supervising 
Teacher in the second grade, was con- 
sultant at an elementary work shop in 
reading at the Downers Grove Public 
Schools on May 27. 

Miss Alice L. Ebel, assistant profes- 
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sor of social science, wrote a mono- 
graph on “Home Rule” published by 
the League of Women Voters of IIli- 
nois. It is a part of the study materials 
published by the state league for use 
by the local leagues in their two-year 
study of local and state government in 
Illinois. 

Miss Eleanor B. Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, gave an address 
entitled “Arithmetic and the Mature 
Mind” in Madison, Wisconsin, on 
August 21, to the teacher education 
section of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Dr. Blanche McAvoy, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of biological 
science, wrote a second edition of her 
“Study Guide for Biology’ which 
came off the press in August under the 
new name, Biology: A Study Guide for 
High School Biology, with Mr. Harold 
Moore as the co-author. 

Dr. Esther L. French, head of the 
department of health and physical ed- 
ucation for women, represented the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
Conference on Evaluative Criteria for 
Teacher-Education Programs, held at 
Indiana University June 27-30. The 
conference task was the development 
of a tentative statement of professional 
standards for institutions that prepare 
teachers. The task was broken into 
fourteen parts with two parallel groups 
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working independently on each part. 
The twenty-eight study groups consti- 
tuted the working machinery for the 
conference. The conference was under 
the guidance of Ralph W. McDonald 
of the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. A book, published in August and 
entitled Evaluation in Physical Educa- 
tion, was written by Dr. French and a 
co-author, Dr. M. Gladys Scott, profes- 
sor of physical education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. This is the second book 
by these two authors. The first book, 
Better Teaching Through Testing, was 
selected as one of the sixty best educa- 
cational books for the year it was pub- 
lished, 1945, and was the only physical 
education book on the list that year. 
The new book is a revision and en- 
largement of Better Teaching Through 
Testing and has been completely re-- 
written. This is Miss French’s third 
book; her first book, Health and Phys 
ical Education for Small Schools, with 
Lois P. Broady as co-author, has been 
revised twice. 

Dr. Nina E. Gray, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, at the in- 
vitation of Watson W. Gailey., M.D., 
a director of the Watson Gailey Eye 
Foundation of Bloomington, Illinois, 
wrote an article on ‘Education of 
Teachers of the Partially Sighted,” 
published in the July issue of the Eye 
Digest. 

Leland E. Hess, assistant professor 
of social science, contributed ‘Study 
Aids” to T. Wallbank’s Man’s Story, 
a high school text in world history. 
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published by Scott, Foresman, and 
Company in August. 

Miss Verna A. Hoyman, instructor 
in English, talked at the Vermilion 
County Institute in Danville on Sep- 
tember 1 on the subject ‘Language 
Arts in the Elementary School.” 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, has re- 
ceived notification from the United 
Business Teachers Association that he 
is to serve as editor of the ‘Modern 
Teaching Aids Section” of the United 
Business Education Association Forum, 
the monthly magazine of the associa- 
tion. He was associate editor last year. 
On June 6 Dr. Toll served as a con- 
sultant at a meeting of the Decatur 
high school teachers on curriculum 
construction. On June 23 and 24 he 
made a trip to French Lick Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana, to serve with a 
committee of three to consider this 
hotel as a convention site of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. 

Miss Eleanor W. Welch, director of 
libraries, attended the American Li- 
brary Association meeting in Cleveland 
on July 17-21 where she addressed a 
meeting of Association College and 
Reference Librarians on the subject 
“Buildings.” 

John H. Woodburn, assistant profes- 
sor of science, presented a paper en- 
titled “Science and Philosophy in Gen- 
eral Education Programs” at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Academy of Sci- 
ence, Psychology and Education Sec- 
tion, at Rock Island on May 5. He 
also wrote a paper with the title, 








“Foreign Periodicals and Research in 
Science Education” published in the 
March number of Science Education. 
Mr. Woodburn was elected to mem- 
bership in the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching at 
the spring meeting of the Association 
held at Washington, D.C. 

Lavern E, Laubaugh, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture, gave a talk be- 
fore the state meeting of Honegger’s 
feed salesmen at Fairbury on June 10 
on the subject “Experimental Work 
with Vitamin B-12 on Young Chick- 
ens.” He wrote an article for Feed- 
stuffs Magazine entitled: ‘The Effects 
of Artificial Light on the Feeding 
Habits and Growth of Young Swine.” 

James E. Wheeler, assistant profes- 
son of education, attended the state 
meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors at James Mil- 
likin University at Decatur. He had 
an article, “Teachers Strikes and Moral 
Theory,” published in the Teacher Ed- 
ucation Quarterly, spring issue. 

Dr. Clifford N. Mills, head of the 
department of mathematics, read a 
paper at the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics Meeting in 
St. Louis on July 3. The title of the 
paper was “What Constitutes Good 
Teaching of Arithmetic.” 

Dr. L. Wallace Miller, professor of 
biological science, gave a talk on “The 
Illinois Prairie” at the Normal Im- 
provement League and another on 
“Field Services in Elementary Science” 
at the conference of Teacher College 


Association for Extension and Field 
Service in DeKalb. 

Dr. Cecilia J. Lauby, coordinator 
of off-campus student teaching, partic. 
ipated in some of the early planning 
activities of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education of the National 
Education Association which was held 
at Bloomington, Indiana, on June 26- 
30. She attended general sessions and 
those on higher education at the Na- 
tional Education Association Meeting 
at St. Louis on July 1-4. 

Miss Edna M. Gueffroy, associate 
professor of geography, was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in geography at the 
University of Washington in Seattle 
on June 10, and has been elected secre- 
tary of the Lakes Division of the 
American Geographical Society for 
1950-51. 

Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant li- 
brarian, attended a conference at Al- 
lerton Park for the discussion of teach- 
ing of library science courses in the 
state colleges and universities of IIli- 
nois and other library training agencies 
in the state. 

Dr. Howard O. Reed, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, gave a speech 
entitled “Aiding Recent Graduates in 
the Field,” at the conference of College 
Teachers of Industrial Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on May 6. (The 
conference included representatives 
from teacher-training institutions in 
Illinois and Indiana.) A second speech 
on ‘The Evaluation of Industrial Arts 
Programs,’ he gave at the Industrial- 
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Arts Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association Meeting on July 3, 
at St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dr. Donald T. Ries, associate profes- 
sor of biological science, is now chair- 
man of the McLean County Polio 
Foundation. 


Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, associate 
professor of music, managed a Men's 
Glee Club Tour April 3-5 through 
the St. Louis area. He directed a Tri- 
county Music Festival at Lacon, Illin- 
ois, on April 16. Dr. Peithman ad- 
judicated the state music class “C” 
contest April 28-29 at Urbana. He 
was a song leader for the district con- 
vention of Optimist International at 
Peoria on May 19. His book Music 
Essentials came out in June. 


Miss Ethel M. Burris, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, attended the con- 


ference on “The Teaching of Reading 
and Language in the Elementary 
School” at Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley, Colorado, from 
June 11 to June 18. 

Harold R. Moore, instructor in bi- 
ological science, with Dr. Blanche Mc 
Avoy, has finished the revision of a 
high school biology study guide. The 
title of the new revision is Biology—A 
Study Guide to High School Biology. 
The publisher is Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
The study guide represents twenty 
years of classroom research and experi- 
mentation. It has been in use in Uni- 
versity High School during that time 
in mimeographed or in book form. 
The guide features a biology program 
based almost exclusively on classroom 
study, using actual materials to build 
biological concepts. 
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